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AETHITE HENRY HALLAM 

BY FBANCIS BTJTLEB THWING 



The friend of Tennyson, to whose inspiration we owe 
" In Memoriam," was born one hundred years ago on the 
first day of this month (February, 1811). It is very easy 
to give the facts of the life of a man who died at the age of 
twenty-two, no matter how full that life may have been of 
mental energy and productive ability. The difficulty in the 
case of Arthur Hallam is to show how the outward circum- 
stances of his life were affected by his inward spiritual 
power and how these two combined to produce the charac- 
ter which Tennyson has revealed to us. The origin of his 
genius can be explained by his parentage. His father was 
Henry Hallam, the historian of the Middle Ages, of the lit- 
erature of Europe, and of the Constitution of England. 
His mother was a woman of great mental refinement and 
spiritual power, the daughter of Sir Abraham Elton of 
Clevedon Court. Arthur was born in London and grew up 
there until the age of seven, when he went abroad with his 
family for the first time. In the days when all travelling 
had to be done by coach, it was a rare privilege for even 
the most favored Englishmen to have the best foreign in- 
fluences come into their lives so early. That Hallam profited 
by all that he saw and experienced the later development 
of his genius showed. He had the quality, not unnatural in 
the son of a great historian, of gathering in to himself the 
best of the influences of the past ages with which travel 
brought him into contact and of allowing those influences to 
sweeten and ennoble his life. In the preface to the " Re- 
mains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry Hallam," which 
his father printed for private circulation after his death, the 
historian is justly reticent in speaking of his son's astonish- 
ing mental powers during his early years. In this article, 
also, it is difficult to avoid giving the impression that Arthur 
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was a mere precocious youth with all the absurd accom- 
paniments of abnormal mental development. But his par- 
ents and the friends who knew him as a child seem to have 
been struck with his friendliness and lovableness even more 
than with the powers of his intellect. It was not primarily 
his mind which attracted his boyhood friends to him and 
" the men of rathe and riper years," but his charm of per- 
sonality, the undeviating good nature and sweetness of his 
disposition. 

Hallam's school was Eton. He entered at the age of 
eleven in October, 1822, and was placed in the house of the 
Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, later Head Master of the school. Glad- 
stone had come up a year before him. Although there was 
a difference of two years in their ages, they were constant 
companions for the five years of their school life. In Glad- 
stone's diary, parts of which are published in Morley's 
" Life,"* are frequent entries like the following: 

"November 13th (1826). Play. Breakfast with Hallam. Read a little 
' Clarendon.' Read over tenth ' Satire of Juvenal.' Did a few verses. 

"November 21st. Holiday. Read 'Herodotus.' Breakfasted with Gas- 
kell. He and Hallam drank wine with me after four. Walked with 
Hallam. 

"June 26th (1827). Wrote over theme. Read 'Iphigenie.' Called up 
in Homer. Sculled Hallam to Surly after six. Went to see a cricket 
match after four." 

But far stronger evidence than this schoolboy diary of 
the intimacy of their acquaintance is the memory which 
Gladstone retained of him to the end of his life. Only a 
short time before Gladstone's death he wrote of Hallam: 

"He enjoyed work, enjoyed society; and games, which he did not enjoy, 
he contentedly left aside. His temper was as sweet as his manners were 
winning. His conduct was without a spot or even a speck. He was that 
rare and blessed creature anima naturaliter Christiana. He read largely, 
and though not superficial, yet with an extraordinary speed. He had no 
high or exclusive ways." 

During Hallam's years at Eton he made rapid progress 
in his school work. Gladstone said that when he left he 
was, in the broadest sense, the best scholar of the school. 
His outside intellectual interests were many. During his 
school life he read Italian, the old English dramatists and 
Shakespeare with the greatest enjoyment. At fourteen, as 
a voluntary school exercise, he translated Dante's " U go- 
lino " into Greek iambics. Of the original English verse 
•Morley's "Life of Gladstone," Vol. I, p. 42. 
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of his school days the best and distinctly the most inter- 
esting piece bears the title " To My Bosom Friend," who 
is, of course, Gladstone. The whole poem, of some forty 
lines, shows remarkable depth of feeling and appreciation 
of spiritual truth. He has been separated from Gladstone 
in vacation: 

" Like a bright, singular dream 
Is parted from me that strong sense of love, 
Which, as one indivisible glory, lay 
On both our souls, and dwelt in us so far 
As we did dwell in it." 

Lines like these seem to presage his later interest in meta- 
physics : 

" Deep firmament, which art a voice of God, 
Speak in thy mystic accents, speak yet once: 
For thou hast spoken, and in such clear tone, 
That still the sweetness murmurs through my soul." 

But with all of Hallam's interest in Sophocles and Dante, 
his main enjoyment was in the society of his friends. A 
brilliant group they were, only less renowned than the circle 
at Cambridge which he was soon to join. Besides Gladstone 
there was James Milnes Gaskell, later M.P., " a youth en- 
dowed with precocious ripeness of political faculty, an en- 
thusiast and with a vivacious humor that enthusiasts often 
miss," of whom they used to say that his first cry on enter- 
ing the world had been " Hear! hear!" In the room next 
to Hallaw's at Hawtrey's lived Gerald Wellesley, after- 
wards Dean of Windsor and ecclesiastical adviser to the 
Queen. Francis Doyle, afterwards Sir Francis, was of the 
group, a boy with perhaps the finest poetical ability of them 
all, and George Selwyn, who later became Bishop of New 
Zealand. These and a few others were the inheritors of a 
debating society which had been founded in 1811 and which 
Gaskell, by his enthusiasm and energy, had rescued from 
a premature death. In this society, which still exists at 
Eton, the boys discussed political questions with precocious 
ardor and seriousness. In the midst of long accounts from 
the minutes of debates on Charles I, Hampden and Claren- 
don, it is refreshing to find it recorded that on one occasion 
" Mr. Hallam " was, by vote of the House, expelled from 
the room for throwing a piece of orange-peel at ' ' Mr. Glad- 
stone "; and we are also glad to know from Gladstone's 
diary that the group would sometimes take an afternoon 
vol. cxciii. — no. 663 18 
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from their politics and their Greek and go "to Salt Hill 
to eat toasted cheese, drink egg -wine, and bully the fat 
waiter." 

Hallam left Eton in the summer of 1827, six months be- 
fore Gladstone, and went to the Continent for eight months 
of travel with his family before entering college. Glad- 
stone believed that it was due to this interruption that he 
did not attain greater eminence in the specialized branches 
of study at Cambridge during the next three years. Certain 
it is, however, that during these eight months in Italy and 
Switzerland he was growing day by day, not alone in power 
and knowledge, but in reverence and charity, and that he 
was planting the seeds for the life of still greater moral 
richness which was to come. His work in literature was 
the perfecting of his knowledge of Italian; he could now 
speak it fluently, and during the summer he wrote a number 
of Italian sonnets, six of which are given in the " Remains." 
Perhaps one example of his English poetry, four lines from 
a " Meditative Fragment " in blank verse, will be sufficient 
to show the religious cast of his mind in his eighteenth year: 

"Let us not mar the glimpses of pure beauty 
Now streaming in like moonlight with the fears, 
The joys, the hurried thoughts that rise and fall 
To the hot pulses of a mortal heart." 

The moral earnestness of lines like these cannot be mistaken. 
In thought they seem to anticipate Matthew Arnold's " Self- 
Dependence ": 

"And with joy the stars perform their shining 
And the sea its long, moon-silvered roll, 
Tor self poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing souL" 

Practically all of Hallam 's poetry is subjective and most 
of it is metaphysical. Judged as poetry, it has all the de- 
fects of these limitations; but in so far as it expresses the 
philosophic and religious faith of his nature and his desire 
to look into the heart of the great mysteries of life, it com- 
mands our admiration. It enables us to understand in some 
degree the character of the man whom Tennyson loved. 

With springs of the best in Greek, Italian, and English 
poetry welling up in his soul, with a heart truly set on the 
highest which life had to offer him, Hallam came up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the autumn of 1828. Charles 
and Alfred Tennyson had entered in the same term. It 
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was now for the first time that the two men who were to 
form a friendship so full of meaning to future generations 
became acquainted. The undergraduate life of both Hallam 
and Tennyson centred about that remarkable group of men 
who had been dubbed in the University the " Apostles." 
The society had been founded in 1820 by a number of men 
who were dissatisfied with the opportunities furnished by 
the University for the study of moral philosophy and the 
literature of the time; the requirements for admission to 
the club were literary talent and philosophical power; and 
all the members were endowed with no small degree of 
personal charm. Frederick Denison Maurice and John 
Sterling, since immortalized by Carlyle, had been members 
just before Hallam came to Cambridge. Contemporary 
with Hallam and Tennyson were a number of men who al- 
most without an exception rose to eminence in the nineteenth 
century. Among them were Richard Monckton Milnes, 
afterwards Lord Houghton, poet, politician and litterateur ; 
Richard Chenevix Trench, afterwards Archbishop of Dub- 
lin; James Spedding, author of the " Life of Bacon," to 
whom Tennyson wrote the lines " To J. S."; Charles Meri- 
vale, the historian; and Charles Buller, who had just been 
under the tutorship of Carlyle in Scotland. It is an inter- 
esting and curious fact that Buller, who had been Carlyle 's 
pupil for nearly two years and who should have been the 
bearer of Carlyle 's idealism into the circle, was the only 
one of the group who had distinct materialistic tendencies. 
His later work in the House of Commons and as a leader in 
the movement of utilitarianism and radicalism headed by 
John Stuart Mill was notable. The meetings of the 
" Apostles " were held at stated intervals in the rooms of 
the members in turn. An essay on a philosophical or lit- 
erary subject was usually read and a general discussion by 
all the members followed. The present Lord Tennyson, in 
his " Memoir " of his father, has mentioned some of the 
questions which used to be debated.* (1) " Have Shelley's 
poems an immoral tendency?" (2) " Is an intelligible First 
Cause deducible from the phenomena of the universe?" (3) 
4< Is there any rule of moral action beyond general ex- 
pediency?" It was in the midst of this society that the 
genius of Arthur Hallam developed to the full. He read 
much, though not always in the prescribed lines, thought 

• Vol. I, p. 44, note. 
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much, wrote much. Social by nature, and having not over- 
exact methods of work, he was usually to be found in a 
friend's room talking or reading. All who have written 
of him at this time have spoken of the quickness and acute- 
ness with which he grasped the most abstruse metaphysical 
problems. The bent of his mind was always religious. Un- 
derlying all his thought, even during the occasional black 
moods which came to him as to Tennyson during those early 
days, was a deep and strong faith in the personal power 
and love of God. Among his Cambridge papers the present 
Lord Tennyson found the following sentence on prayer:* 

" With respect to prayer, you ask how I am to distinguish the operations 
of God in me from motions in my own heart? Why should you distinguish 
them or how do you know there is any distinction? Is God less God 
because He acts by general laws when He deals with the common elements 
of nature? That fatal mistake which has embarrassed the philosophy of 
mind with infinite confusion, the mistake of setting value on a thing's origin 
rather than on its character, of assuming that composite must be less ex- 
cellent than simple, has not been slow to extend its deleterious influence 
over practical religion." 

At another time of the relation between the Divine and 
man he said, " Unless the heart of a created being is at 
one with the heart of God, it cannot but be miserable." 

Of the ennobling and vivifying intellectual life of those 
days at Cambridge, and of Hall am 's supremacy in the in- 
tellectual circle of his comrades, Tennyson has spoken in 
" In Memoriam ":f 

" Where once we held debate, a band 

Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labor, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land} 

" When one would aim an arrow fair, 
But send it slackly from the string; 
And one would pierce an outer ring 
And one an inner, here and there; 

"And last the master-bowman, he 

Would cleave the mark. A willing ear 
We lent him. Who but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 

"From point to point, with power and grace 
And music in the bounds of law, 
To those conclusions when we saw 
The God within him light his face, 

•"Memoir," Vol. I, p. 44. 
f Elegy LXXXVII. 
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"And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly-wise; 
And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo." 

But the interests of the " Apostles " were not limited to 
religion and philosophy. In the Long Vacation of 1830 Hal- 
lam and Tennyson and others of the " Apostles " who were 
always ready to help in a good cause, however hopeless it 
might seem, went to the Pyrenees with money and supplies 
for Torrijos, the leader in a democratic revolt against 
Ferdinand of Spain. The Camhridgo men met Torrijos 
and his fellow conspirators on the Spanish border, delivered 
their messages and with few adventures came home, to the 
great relief of their parents. "When the insurrection was put 
down in the following year a number of Englishmen were 
captured with the outlaws and suffered death. No Cambridge 
undergraduates were among them, although it was reported 
for a time that John Mitchell Kemble, an " Apostle," was to 
stand trial for his life. It was of this Spanish expedition 
that Tennyson was thinking more than thirty years later, 
when he wrote " In the Valley of the Cauteretz ": 

"All along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night, 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 
I walk'd with one I loved two-and-thirty years ago. 
All along the valley, while I walk'd to-day, 
The two-and-thirty years were a mist that rolls away; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 
Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead, 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me." 

In the meantime Hallam had been doing work for im- 
portant College and University prizes. In 1829, when Tenny- 
son won the Chancellor's Medal with his " Timbuctoo," 
Hallam offered a poem on the same subject; Monckton 
Milnes was also among the defeated. The summer after 
the result had been announced, when Tennyson was en- 
gaged in writing the poems which appeared the next year, 
Hallam wrote to Gladstone: " I consider Tennyson as prom- 
ising fair to be the greatest poet of our generation, per- 
haps of our century." In 1831 the first college prize for 
a declamation on the conduct of the Independent party 
during the Civil War was given to Hallam. This victory 
made it necessary for him to deliver an oration in the college 
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chapel before the Christmas vacation of the same year. He 
chose as a subject " The Influence of Italian upon English 
Literature," and as might have been expected from a poet 
who was so thoroughly versed in the languages of both 
countries, wrote an essay of insight and imagination. An- 
other prize essay was on the " Philosophical Writings of 
Cicero "; and later still he wrote a skilful and vigorous 
reply to Professor Rossetti's " Disquisizioni sullo Spirito 
Antipapale," in which he defended his beloved Dante and 
Petrarch against a well-meant but warped criticism. In 
the " Englishman's Magazine " for August, 1831, appeared 
his article " On Some of the Characteristics of Modern 
Poetry and on the Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson." It 
was a review of Tennyson's first important volume, 
" Poems, chiefly Lyrical." The essay is remarkable be- 
cause of the insight which Hallam showed into the lasting 
characteristics of his friend's poetry. In his praise he not 
only anticipated the judgment of the public, which was re- 
served for the 1842 volumes, but he marked the very quali- 
ties which later generations have recognized as peculiarly 
Tennysonian. The following passage, which was written 
when Hallam was but nineteen years old, is illustrative of 
the character of the essay: 

" The volume of ' Poems, chiefly Lyrical ' does not contain above 154 
pages, but it shows us much more of the character of its parent mind 
than many books we have known of much larger compass and more boast- 
ful pretensions. The features of original genius are clearly and strongly 
marked. The author imitates nobody; we recognize the spirit of his age, 
but not the individual form of this or that writer. His thoughts bear no 
more resemblance to Byron or Scott, Shelley or Coleridge, than to Homer 
or Calderon, Ferdusi or Calidas. We have remarked five distinctive ex- 
cellencies of his own manner. First, his luxuriance of imagination and at 
the same time his control over it. Secondly, his power of embodying him- 
self in ideal characters, or rather moods of character, with such extreme 
accuracy of adjustment that the circumstances of the narration seem to have 
a natural correspondence with the predominant feeling, and, as it were, 
to be evolved from it by assimilative force. Thirdly, his vivid, picturesque 
delineation of objects and the peculiar skill with which he holds all of them 
fused, to borrow a metaphor from science, in a medium of strong emotion. 
Fourthly, the variety of his lyrical measures and exquisite modulation of 
harmonious words and cadences to the swell and fall of the feelings ex- 
pressed. Fifthly, the elevated habits of thought implied in these composi- 
tions and imparting a mellow soberness of tone more impressive to our 
minds than if the author had drawn up a set of opinions in verse and 
thought to instruct the understanding rather than to communicate the love 
of beauty to the heart." 
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In the summer of 1832, after Hallam had left Cambridge 
and had gone down to London to read law, his engagement 
to Tennyson's sister Emily was announced. The visits to 
the rectory at Somersby, of which Tennyson speaks in Elegy 
LXXXIX of "In Menioriam," continued for a year. In 
August, 1833, he left England for the last time and went 
with his father for a trip in Germany and Austria. As 
a child some anxiety had been felt for his health. At 
Eton, Gladstone often noticed that when he had been kept 
indoors in the afternoon by some required school work 
there was a " deep rosy flush upon his cheeks reaching 
to the eyes, a significant if slight mark of his coming 
doom." During the winter of 1832 33, however, he had been 
in very good spirits and seemed to his friends much stronger 
than usual. A slight attack of influenza in the spring of 1833 
had made Mr. Hallam decide that he should have a vacation 
abroad, but no anxiety was felt as to his condition. His 
last letter to Tennyson, filled with boyish praise of the 
pictures in the Vienna gallery, was dated September 6th, 
1833. A week afterwards a wet day, coinciding with a trip 
back from Budapest to Vienna, brought on a slight fever; 
but it was apparently going away when " a sudden rush 
of blood to the head put an instantaneous end to his life 
on the 15th of September, 1833." Sir Francis Doyle in his 
" Eeminiscences " adds that Mr. Hallam came in from a 
walk and sat down at his desk to write. Arthur was lying 
on the sofa apparently asleep. He was so still that his 
father got up to see what was the matter, and found that all 
was over. 

Arthur Hallam was twenty-two years old when he died. 
Many conjectures have been made as to what he would have 
become had Fate spared him. Tennyson said: " He would 
have been known, if he had lived, as a great man, but not 
as a great poet; he was as near perfection as mortal man 
could be." The author of " Eab and His Friends " con- 
curs in this opinion with perhaps the most striking words 
which have been said about Hallam by any one who did not 
know him personally : 

"We agree entirely with his father's estimate of his poetical gift and 
art; but his mind was too serious, too thoughtful, too intensely dedicated 
to truth and the God of truth to linger long in the pursuit of beauty; 
he was on his way to God and could rest in nothing short of Him, other- 
wise he might have been a poet of genuine excellence," 
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More than sixty years after his death Gladstone wrote of 
him: 

" It is the simple truth that Arthur Henry Hallam was a spirit so 
exceptional that everything with which he was brought into relation during 
his shortened passage through this world came to be, through that contact, 
glorified by a touch of the ideal. He resembled a passing emanation front 
some other and less darkly checkered world." 

Two stanzas by Lord Houghton, written in 1854, reveal still 
more to ns of the depths of his character and of the lasting 
influence he had over the lives of those who knew him : 

TO A. H. H. 

" Thou gleaner of the sunny hours 
Harvested in the home of God, 
Gild me the future summer's hours, 
Revive the present ice-bound sod! 

" Thou gleaner from the darkest hours 
Of scattered good I cannot see, 
Preserve thy dear remedial powers, 
And shed them, as I need, o'er me!" 

Hallam was not with us very long. While he did live he 
was loved by his friends for his poetical ability, his charm 
of personality, his mental power, but, above all, for his 
moral maturity. Great as his intellect was, it was tran- 
scended by his gift of friendship, his ability to identify 
himself with others. He stands in direct relation to us to- 
day not only through " In Memoriam," but as a soul who has 
inherited all the best moral traditions of the past and has 
handed them down to us increased in richness and beauty. 

"And hath that early hope been blessed with truth? 
Hath he fulfilled the promise of his youth, 
And borne unscathed through danger's stormy field 
Virtue's white wreath and honor's stainless shield?"* 

We feel that his work has not been in vain. And now 
one hundred years from the day of his birth we come to 
lay upon his tomb our meed of gratitude and love. 

* Harrow Prize Poem : W. J. Hope-Edwards. 

Fbancis Butleb Thwing. 



